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IX. — Route from Ankober to Dima. By Dr. Beke. Commu- 
nicated by the African Civilization Society. 

Dima, \hth December, 1841. 
It was not till the morning of the 19th of October that I 
quitted Angolalla. The point first to be made by me was 
Angdrcha, in the country of the Abba Moale, a powerful Galla 
chieftain, whose possessions extend nearly, if not quite, to the 
Abai ; and there I was to remain till his return from accompanying 
the Negus on an expedition, on which he had set out only the 
day before my departure ; after which he was to see to my crossing 
the Abai in safety. 

My road lay across the meadows to the W. of the capital as 
far as the village of Facho, where the small stream of the same 
name is crossed, shortly above its junction with the Chacha. 
This latter river is also soon crossed, as well as another tributary 
called the Kalla Chdcha. The country about these rivers is 
rocky, it being in the immediate vicinity of the point where they 
fall precipitously several hundred feet into a ravine which con- 
tinues far north-westward, and which would appear to close the 
level country in that direction. After passing these rivers the 
road continues for some time north-westward along the side of 
this ravine, passing Cherkos, as well as numerous other villages 
situated in a beautiful fertile country, slightly undulating and 
adorned with trees. This country was formerly conquered and 
taken possession of by the tribe of Abichu Gallas, who still con- 
tinue to occupy it ; but they are at present Christians and the 
peaceable subjects of the Negus. Subsequently the district of 
Wain is entered, occupied by the tribe of Gelan Gallas, now also 
subjected, possessing numerous villages in a rich country. The 
Governor of this district is Aito Wokisa, at whose house, situated 
on a slight eminence, I passed the night. There is very little 
state about this Governor, who is, I apprehend, little more than a 
farmer of the Negus's. 

Oct. 20th. — Quitting Aito Wokisa's house, the road continues 
for some little distance N.W. through the district of Wdin, and 
then again approaches the ravine, after which it takes a more 
westerly direction through the district of Djirru, the country be- 
coming flatter, less fertile, and without villages or trees, but 
affording pasture to numerous herds. This is a portion of the 
ancient province of Shwa Mieda, which stretches to some distance 
to the S. In the district of Enarf (forming part of the province), 
which we subsequently entered, the plain narrows between the 
valley of the river Bersena and that of the Adabai (which latter 
river is formed by the junction of the Chacha with the Beresa), 
and at length it ends in a point across which a stockade is thrown, 
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at the gate of which travellers are stopped till the Governor's 
permission is obtained for their passage. Upon the admission 
their road passes round to the right within this stockade, but out- 
side of an inner one, descending almost perpendicularly down 
abrupt basaltic rocks, by a narrow path impracticable for beasts 
of burthen. My luggage had, consequently, to be unloaded at 
the outer gate, and carried on men's backs to near the bottom of 
this pass, where it was reloaded. After descending a cross valley, 
between the two principal ones, which is, however, far from attain- 
ing their depth, the road winds round to the left and up a separate 
mass of rock of considerable extent, forming the Amba, or Hill- 
fort of Dey, the residence of Aito Bisaner, the Governor of the 
province of Morat, which name the country bears from the point 
where the descent from Shwa Mieda begins. On reaching the 
top of the Amba one finds oneself on a level of sufficient extent 
to contain a tolerably large village of the Governor's retainers, 
reaching on the west side to the Church of St. George, after 
which the ground begins to fall. The elevation of Dey, which is 
merely a continuation of the plateau of Shwa Mieda, I found to be 
7887 feet, being only between 600 and 700 feet lower than 
Angolalla. The fortress of Dey is a very important station, 
situated as it is at the junction of the Adaba'i and Bersena, and 
being thus the key to the high plain country to the W., at the 
same time that it commands the mountainous country below it in 
the opposite direction. There are only three roads by which it is 
at all accessible, and only one of these is practicable for beasts of 
burthen, the other two being through mere fissures in the rock, 
by which only one person can pass at a time. Aito Bisaner was 
not at home, being with the Negus; but I was extremely well 
received by his lady, although, according to etiquette, she was not 
visible during her husband's absence. 

12nd. — I did not leave Dey till this morning. The road at 
first went, for some little distance, past the Church of St. George, 
most delightfully situated on a level and smooth plot of grass 
studded with cypresses, and commanding an extensive view over 
the valleys to the N. and S. The baggage-horses having to make 
a long circuit round the Amba, I remained seated here for up- 
wards of an hour, when, seeing them below, I descended by a 
chasm in the rock still worse than that by Enari, to the large 
village or town of Debra Beserat, belonging to the monastery of 
Siena Markos, a celebrated Abyssinian Saint, which is situated at 
the extreme E. of the village, Before us in a direction nearly 
W. lay the Amba of Yawalo, at a much lower elevation, and to 
this our course was now directed by a very circuitous, and, at 
times, difficult road, always descending. At some distance down 
we came to a view of the river Bersena, running in a steep valley 
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to join the Jamma. It rises in the country of the Abichu 
Gallas, and, in the lower part of its course, divides the province 
of Ensarro from that of Morat. After considerable delay, on 
account of the difficult nature of the road, it at length got very 
level, and, about noon, we arrived at a small stream running E. 
and then northward to the Jamma ; shortly after which I was 
met by a venerable old priest, who entreated me to put up at his 
house close by, for the purpose of prescribing for his sick daugh- 
ter. I could not resist his earnest entreaties, and therefore, instead 
of continuing my course down to the valley, I turned towards 
Yawalo, ascending the Amba some little way, on the N. side of 
which the priest's house is placed, commanding a pleasing view 
of the Jamma flowing from E. to W., with the province of 
Morabiate beyond it. 

23rd. — This morning we continued the descent of the moun- 
tains, approaching the junction of the Jamma (Adaba'i) and 
Bersena, which was visible in about \ an hour, just after passing 
the village of Kolena, close to a small torrent running to the 
former river. The point of the mountain is now turned, and the 
road continues nearly W., descending towards the Bersena, very 
steep and winding. By degrees it gets rather more level, and at 
length turns southward to the river, which we reached at \ past 
10 o'clock. Its stony bed is about 100 feet broad, but now dry, 
with the exception of a small stream scarcely 2 feet wide, running 
briskly in a direction about N.W. A patch of jungle about 
200 yards wide separates this branch of the river from another 
somewhat broader, but which was quite dry. After leaving the 
river, our course lay through a low country, partly jungle, but 
chiefly cultivated, bearing crops of pulse, tobacco, cotton, maize, 
&c. The district to the S. of the Bersena, called Ensarro, is 
under the government of Aito Merrit, to whose residence we now 
proceeded. The country, which at first is flat, soon gets moun- 
tainous, and the mountains appear all to drop towards the junction 
of the Bersena with the Jamma, with the former of which 
rivers all the streams and ravines communicate, where it meets 
with the latter. In the course of the first hour from the Bersena, 
the stony dry beds of two other streams are crossed, after which 
the road ascends a gorge in the mountains, and, after passing the 
village of Deraka, it becomes more level, continuing below a mass 
of basaltic rock to the left, which rises abruptly from the sort of 
plain on which we were, in a lengthened terrace, towards the 
point of which we proceeded. In about an hour we began a very 
steep ascent westward up the face of this terrace, and, when just 
at the summit, turned round sharp to Wala, the residence of the 
Governor, situated at the extreme point. Aito Merrit was, like 
Aito Bisaner, absent; but the reception I met with from his wife, 
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Aito Shishigus' daughter, afforded a highly favourable specimen 
of Abyssinian hospitality. She also was not visible, but her ser- 
vants, who were in attendance on me at all hours, reported to her 
my slightest wants, which were instantly satisfied. A few trifling 
presents were received by this lady, as if I were conferring a great 
obligation on her for which she could not show herself sufficiently 
grateful. 

25th. — We remained at Wala until this morning, and, on leav- 
ing, proceeded on foot to the torrent Kersa ; which, below where 
we passed it, continues its course northward far beneath us to the 
right. From thence, the road lay over level ground, a lower terrace 
being to our left, whilst another descended below us on the right. 
In about J an hour we reached the river Bon with which the 
Kersa unites, as does also another small stream from the opposite 
side : the Bon then continues its course to the Jamma. The 
country of Ensarro, of which we had an extensive view, lies far 
below, and its numerous villages demonstrate its fertility and large 
population. The inhabitants, as well as those of Morat, are all 
Abyssinians, the Gallas having now penetrated into these coun- 
tries. After passing several small currents, all of which proceed 
to the Bon, our road turned round N. from the watershed by the 
steep winding path to the river Yemme, which has its course to 
the Ziega Wddain. From thence the road continues more gra- 
dually descending towards the last-named river, in great part 
through a tolerably thick jungle of acacias. On reaching the 
steep bank a path leads down it, first N. and then S., to the bed 
of the stream, which is about 200 yards broad, with a bottom of 
stones and sand. The stream itself was now only 20 feet wide, 
and about 18 inches deep in the middle, running pretty rapidly 
on the southern side of the channel, which has a N.W. course to 
the Jamma, winding between bluffs of rock on either side. A 
small stream joins the Ziega Wodain from the opposite side, just 
at the point where we crossed it, and to the N. of this we began 
ascending the mountains, which are not so precipitate as those on 
the side we had left. They appear farther up to be a system of 
ridges running out from the high table-land nearly parallel from 
S. to N. towards the Ziega Wodain, with cross valleys between 
them communicating with that of that river. Angorcha, to which 
place our course was now directed, is situate on the summit of one 
of these ridges. After passing the village of Addisgdi, which 
gives its name to the district below it as far as the river, we ap- 
proached the ridge on which Angdrilla is placed. At the top it 
is so narrow that a view is, at the same time, obtained on both 
sides, up the valley of the Ziega Wodain to the left, and into that 
of Safa on the right. The celebrated monastery of Debra Liba- 
nos, founded by the Abyssinian lawgiver and saint, Tekla 
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Haimanot, is situated on the rise of the land to the S. of the 
Ziega Wodain, about 8 miles S.E. of Angorcha. Angorcha is a 
small village under the government of Aito Duriesa, a petty shum 
of Abba Moalle, and his house, placed at the upper part of the 
village, is defended by a stockade running across the ridge, which 
descends precipitously on both sides, and prevents farther access. 
I was told by Aito Duriesa, that many years back gold was dis- 
covered on the very summit of this mountain ; this may be ques- 
tioned, but I believe it is an ascertained fact that some of that 
metal has been found near Debra Libanos within the last few years. 
At Angorcha I remained until I heard of Abba Moalle's return 
to Gerrar, his paternal seat, whither I was directed to go to join 
him. Whilst at Angorcha the treatment I received was very 
different from that 1 met with at the houses of Aito Bisaner and 
Aito Merrit ; not, I believe, from a want of inclination on the part 
of my host, but from his inability to do more for me. The 
vicinity of Angorcha is very mountainous and quite barren. 

November 2nd. — Quitted Angorcha this morning, accompanied 
by Aito Dariesa and about a dozen attendants. Our road at first 
descended at the back"of the mountain, and over the valley of the 
river Saka ; after which it took a S. W. direction, over gradually 
rising ground. The whole of the country here is very barren, 
producing little but aloes, stunted acacias, &c. The valley of the 
Yariafat, on the opposite side of Angorcha, now opened to our 
view, and the ground became more level, but still rising, showing 
at the same time some signs of cultivation. We soon passed a 
couple of small streams, which together form the Yariafat ; after 
which we came to the high table-land which extends from the 
Abai, westward, to near Ankober ; and, after passing the large 
village of Doyo, we reached Gerrar, a small village situate on a 
rising ground, in a well cultivated district, at a short distance 
W.S.W. from Mount Salala. The dwelling of Abba Moalle is 
placed not at the highest, but towards the lowest part of the vil- 
lage, and is surmounted by a high wooden fence, within which is a 
low wall of dry stones. In his court this chief emulates the state 
of the Negus, having his dancers, singers, &c. ; and his establish- 
ment (as far as my experience enables me to decide), although on 
a small scale, appears to be on a more liberal footing than that 
of his royal master, everything being in abundance, and supplied 
with an unsparing hand. The inhabitants of this place and its 
vicinity belong to the paternal tribe of Abba Moalle, the Sagg<5 
Gallas, who are now for the most part, if not entirely, converted to 
Christianity. In fact he is generally spoken of as the chief of 
Muger Salala; but this is not altogether correct. The Salala 
Gallas inhabit the mountain of that name; Muger is beyond it 
to the S.W. Gerrar is the paternal seat of Abba Moalle, but he 
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prefers as a residence Wogiddi, to which place I accompanied 
him on my way to Gojam. 

4M. — This morning I left Gerrar for Wogiddi, in the com- 
pany of Abba Moalle. The suite of this chief was similar to that 
of the Negus, and it was not on a very much smaller scale, so 
numerous were his attendants. The way now led north-westward, 
returning towards the valley of the Ziega Wodain, which we had 
left on quitting Angorcha. The country through which we passed 
is more hilly than before ; as, in fact, towards the W. the ground 
rises generally, and at length forms mountains of considerable 
elevation. After a tolerably brisk ride of about three hours we 
arrived at the Amba of Geira Maskala, where Abba Moalle is 
erecting a seat, which is now nearly finished. From thence the 
road lay more to the N., the country becoming more rough and 
mountainous as we descended towards Wogiddi. This is a con- 
siderable village, like Angorcha, situate on a ridge overlooking 
the river Jamma. The establishment of Abba Moalle at this 
place is on a much larger scale than at Gerrar, it being his 
principal residence. The dwelling of this prince is placed near 
the edge of a precipice, from whence an extensive view is ob- 
tained of the low country as far as the Aba'i, the greater part, 
if not the whole of which is subject to him. He is very fond of 
sitting, in the morning and evening, when the sun is low, on the 
very brink of this precipice, enjoying the prospect of his domi- 
nions. On the evening of our arrival he sent for me to show me 
the prospect, with the mountains of Gojam; and more than 
once, subsequently, I met him at his favourite spot. The treat- 
ment I experienced from Abba Moalle was most kind and 
friendly. It is true I had to give him a musket, which had been 
supplied me by the British embassy at Ankober, and a musical 
snuff-box (both of which I had intended for the ruler of Gojam), 
as also one of my single brace of pistols : but when it is consi- 
dered that, without his good-will and protection, the road would 
have been utterly impracticable, and that, as far as he was con- 
cerned, he did everything for my safe conduct through this wild 
and hitherto unvisited country, the price paid him was certainly 
not too high. On my road thus far I had made frequent inquiries 
after the river Anacheta, which appears in our maps, but without 
success. At Wogiddi a scribe suggested that it must be the 
Wdnchit, which joins the Jamma somewhere to the N. of 
Wogiddi, but does not rise in the vicinity of that place. Its 
position and course, as laid down in the maps, will therefore be 
tolerably correct. 

\0th. — I was detained at Wogiddi until to-day; at first on ac- 
count of the decease of a near relative of Abba Moalle, who was 
killed by the Jarsa Gallas inhabiting the southern bank of the 
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Jamma, which occurrence prevented me from speaking to him 
about my departure ; and subsequently to await the arrival of the 
Shum of Lelisa, Aito Galater, to whose care 1 was to be com- 
mitted. He having arrived yesterday, I this morning started in 
company with him and an escort of three men. The road at first 
lay down the ridge of the mountain towards the Gombel, a sepa- 
rate amba, where Abba Moalle's treasures are kept, which we 
left to our right as we descended. After a ride of about 2| hours 
we reached the large stream Sielma, which gives its name to all 
the Galla tribes in its neighbourhood. This river, where we 
crossed it, is from 15 to 20 feet broad, in a channel of about three 
times that width, running rapidly, among stones, towards the 
Jamma. Soon after passing the Sielma, a small tributary, called 
the Kariso, is crossed. The road thus far is rough, but it afterwards 
gets more level through the district of Gurj, which commences 
at the Kariso. Another torrent, now dry, is soon after passed ; 
after which the district of Avaso is entered, and in half an hour 
more the village of that name is reached. From thence the road 
goes through a beautiful country to Lelisa, the residence of my 
guide. The valleys in the immediate vicinity of the streams are 
deep and rough, and clothed with jungle; but the plain country 
between them, lying at the foot of all, lieu (that of the Sielma 
Gallas), is particularly beautiful, being all well cultivated, and 
studded with villages adorned with trees. 

llth. — Our course to-day was first descending to the torrent 
Hidalli, and then to the little Inderes river ; after which we came 
to the great Inderes river, which runs between steep banks, with 
a stream about 10 feet broad. The whole of these streams seem 
to come from Mount lieu, as a centre, and again to concentrate in 
a point of low country, which we had to avoid by going round, 
as our course of yesterday and to-day shows. From the Hidalli the 
district of Yara commences, extending as far as the Great Inderes, 
where that of Ada is entered, both belonging to the tribe of Bayo 
Galla. About an hour's ride from the first-mentioned river is the 
village of Ada, in a lovely rich level country. Thence the road 
descends to the dry torrent Yibugerbi, after which it becomes 
rough and jungly, and so continues till close to Abado, the resi- 
dence of the Galla chief Gurichi, subject to Abba Moalle, to 
whose care I was committed by the Shum of Lelisa, with instruc- 
tions to see me across the Jamma to the residence of Marie 
Saburo, the independent chief of the Dorra Gallas. 

12th. — After quitting Abado the road led down the steep face 
of the mountains, through a thick jungle, to the river Jamma, 
which we reached after a descent, principally on foot, of about 
three hours. The river winds, about. W.N.W., between moun- 
tains which on both sides dip into the stream, as is shown in Mr. 
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Salt's view of the Tacazze ; but here and there a breach is left, 
at one of which places we crossed. The stream was here about 
25 to 30 yards across, and the beach on each side about twice as 
much ; the current rapid, and in the centre about three feet deep. 
The river Labbu joins the Jamma a very short distance above 
where we crossed the latter river. On the northern side of the 
Jamma, the mountains, though steep, are not so much so as on 
the southern, nor is the jungle so thick. The country we now 
entered belongs to the Deria Gallas ; and, after an ascent of 
about two miles, we reached the first village, a tolerably large 
one, called Dada. From thence the ground is more level, but 
only partially cultivated, being at first rather stony, and beset with 
thorny acacias, and then consisting almost entirely of fine mea- 
dows. After a ride of about two hours through the country, on 
ascending a slight eminence, we obtained a sight of the river Aba'i, 
winding, like the Jamma, between steep mountains ; and at this 
distance appearing of not more consequence than that stream. 
Shortly after which we reached Selalkiilla, a village situated on an 
insulated projection of the mountains lining the valley of the 
Aba'i, the residence of Marie, the son of Saburo, whence, to dis- 
tinguish him from others of the same name, he is, according to 
the usual custom in this country, called Marie Saburo. Selal- 
kiilla is a collection of rude huts ; that of the chief being little 
better than those of his subjects, who seemed to live almost on 
terms of equality with him, and to be kept in order only by the 
discipline of the stick, which he administers very freely. He 
says he is a Christian, and wears round his neck the blue string 
common to the Abyssinians ; but I was assured by several persons 
that he and his whole tribe, with very few exceptions, are pagan 
Gallas. 

Abba Moalle had done his best to secure my good reception in 
this place by sending a messenger on before me, and by giving me 
two of his servants to accompany me thus far; I had, however, 
anything but reason to be satisfied with the treatment which I ex- 
perienced during a tedious detention here of ten days. The sole 
object of Marie seemed to be to get from me as much as he pos- 
sibly could ; and had I not at length made a dead stand, and in- 
sisted on returning to Abba Moalle, rather than be subjected to 
his impositions, I believe he would have gone on with his de- 
mands until he had stripped me of everything. Independently of 
a sword and a variety of other articles, I paid him ten dollars in 
money, an immense sum among these savage tribes, to whom the 
sight of silver is scarcely known. In itself this might not be 
considered too much for my safe conduct through a wild and 
dangerous country and across a large rapid river, but it was the 
manner in which he kept daily raising his demands which induced 
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me to make the strong opposition I did. At first it was only three 
dollars, then five, then seven, then ten ; and even before I had 
consented to pay this last sum he had the modesty to ask for 
twenty ! And after all not a single engagement made on his side 
was kept. He was to see me in person across the river, from 
whence ten balagunha (armed men) were to accompany me to 
Shebal, where the plain country of Godjam begins, and six were 
then to go with me as far as Dima, the residence of the Dejasmach 
Goshu ; instead of all which he went with me half way down to 
the river, and then returned, leaving me at the mercy of his 
people, who allowed me to be robbed, and assisted in robbing me 
of nearly half my baggage. My escort, consisting of merely three 
or four unarmed men, instead of being a protection, required 
looking after ; and I was very glad when, on reaching Shebad, they 
left me altogether. 

23rd. — This afternoon I left Selalkdlla, descending from and 
passing under the steep side of the Amba; and leaving Kundi, 
the residence of Saburo Marie's father, to the right, we passed 
through the villages of S&lka and Falassi to Kuyo, situated on the 
edge of a terrace of the valley of the Abai, the course of which 
river from the N. was now plainly visible. Here we stopped for 
the night, having come down thus far in order that we might have 
the whole day before us for crossing the river. 

24th. — After taking leave of Marie, most glad to get out of his 
clutches, I started at sunrise, escorted by a relation of his and a 
number of men, partly those of Marie himself and partly of the 
Shum of Kuyo, who were to transport me and my baggage across 
the river. During our descent I was entertained with frightful 
accounts of hippopotami and crocodiles, which, in addition to the 
Jarsa Gallas, who were represented as a race of robbers and 
murderers, swarmed in the waters of the river and infested its 
banks ; but I estimated these tales at their proper value, and 
therefore was not at all surprised at seeing the numerous herds of 
Marie and his father quietly grazing on the sides of the stream 
and drinking its waters. It was about 9 o'clock when we arrived 
at a bend of the river which here comes from the N.N.W., 
turning then round to the westward. The stream runs rapidly, 
with a very winding course, among mountains, and with a very 
irregular width, at times with a broad shingly or sandy beach, and 
at others close under the bluff of the mountains. We did not 
cross here, but ascended a little way along the bank of the river 
to a point where it turns to the E.N.E. ; and here, after a good 
deal of talk, it was decided that the passage should be made. 
While my escort were debating and quarrelling among themselves, 
I ascertained the level of the river, which I made to be a little 
under 3000 (2936) feet above that of the sea, which gives a 
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fall of little more than a foot per mile during the remaining 
course of its waters to the Mediterranean. The determination of 
this height is interesting on another account, as, being in the 
immediate vicinity of the junction of the Jamma, which river 
concentrates in its bed the waters of all the rivers to the E. of 
Ifat, it shows the drainage level of the whole of the extensive 
district which they traverse. The breadth of the river, at the 
point where we crossed it, I made to be nearly, if not quite, 200 
yards. Its current at some distance from the eastern side is con- 
siderably more rapid, so as in fact to render it somewhat difficult 
to reach the bank. This was evidenced by some of my cattle 
being unable to cross on the first attempt ; and one mule was 
three times carried back by the eddy a considerable distance 
down the stream ; and it was not till the fourth attempt, with a 
man at its head, that it was brought over in safety. The passage 
of myself and baggage was effected in the following rude manner : 
— I had been repeatedly given to understand that the river, 
though deep, might still be waded over by tall men, who could 
carry my effects over on their heads ; and I did not learn till I 
got down to the river, that it was still too deep to allow of this pro- 
cess, and that all my things had to be unpacked and put into bags 
of entire sheep-skins, which, without previous warning, I was now 
called on to produce. I happened to have several with me, three 
of which were selected and made, or pretended to be made, water- 
tight, by tying up the places where they leaked. I wanted to con- 
struct a raft, and began cutting down trees for the purpose, having 
plenty of small rope with me ; but this was absolutely resisted by 
the people, who said they and their river knew nothing of such 
things, so that I was at length obliged lo desist, and to let them have 
their own way. My things were therefore all turned out on the 
beach, and crammed by the aid of their hands and feet into the 
skins, which were tied round the neck with bands of the bark of 
trees brought from the Kuyo. These bags were bound on my ser- 
vants and myself in front of us round our loins, and a man, with a 
gourd lashed to the small of his back, supported us on each side ; I 
was favoured with a couple of boys on each side, and a third man 
went before me. The things which we did not thus bring over 
were loaded on a small frame of wood of the most inartificial con- 
struction, which did not pretend to keep them out of the water, but 
merely to prevent them from sinking to the bottom ; and this was 
conducted by two men in the same manner as our persons. I 
had only two servants with me, one of whom went on first to 
receive the things as they arrived, 1 remaining with the others till 
the greater part had crossed, when I myself also went, leaving him 
in charge of what remained. But no sooner was I off than Marie's 
people began to make off with my property, seizing some articles 
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openly, saying they were for their master, whilst still more were 
secretly abstracted by them. My servant could offer no effectual 
opposition, for he was but a boy, and was besides scared out of his 
wits by the water. On the Gojam side, too, many things which 
I knew to have crossed in safety were purloined by the people 
who accompanied me ; and how could I prevent it, where every- 
thing was open loose upon the ground, and the people all crowded 
round without the possibility of my keeping them off? And this, 
bad as it was, was far from being the worst — everything I had, with- 
out exception, was thoroughly drenched — books, instruments, medi- 
cines, papers, clothes, all shared the same fate. It was utterly 
impracticable to dry them where I was ; for it was getting late in 
the afternoon, and we had some distance to go through the jungle, 
which, as being an uninhabited border-country, may, without 
placing any stress on the people's exaggerated accounts, be reason- 
ably regarded as not altogether safe. As it was, it was not till four 
o'clock p.m. that I was able to get off. Our course was now 
ascending, principally N., on the opposite side of the river; and 
after a slow ride of three hours reached the house of a man named 
Gdbana, who had come down to act as my guide, or rather to 
assist in robbing me. His house was situated in a straggling 
village, which they told me was called Shebal ; but this name, 1 
afterwards found, is applicable to the whole district, from the Abai 
as far as the plain country of Gojam. 

25th. — This morning my first task was to spread out my things 
in the sun to dry, which occupied me until the afternoon. It is 
useless to enter into the particulars of all the loss and damage I 
found I had sustained. In short, everything that could be spoilt 
was spoilt ; and the number of articles missing was quite distressing, 
the whole being, in this distant country, irremediable. At this 
place, too, various other things were abstracted by my host, who 
pretended to be most zealous in keeping other persons off, and 
thus rendered me less watchful of himself. Among other articles 
taken from me here was a box containing a tolerably large supply 
of medicines, the loss of which I did not discover until my arrival 
at Dima. The dejasmach was good enough to send down a 
messenger with my servant, and subsequently a person of rank, to 
obtain restitution of these medicines, as well as the rest of my 
property, and he succeeded in obtaining a few articles, as also 
the box ; but, alas ! its contents had been examined and pulled 
about, and mixed in such a way that not more than three or four 
of the commonest ingredients remained fit for use. It was 3 p.m. 
before I could proceed on my journey to the plains of Gojam, 
which I was told I should reach by going on late in the evening. 
However, scarcely had I left when my escort of Marie's people, 
who had not yet left me, wanted me to stop at the house of a re- 
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lation of their chief ; and it was only by my persisting on going on 
alone that I succeeded in proceeding till I was met by the shum 
of the Christian portion of Shebal, who had come down to meet 
me, in whose company I stopped at a small Galla village for the 
night, arriving there about 7 o'clock. The country on both sides 
of the Aba'i presents much the same features as that in the vicinity 
of the Jamma. A succession of bluffs clothed with jungle de- 
scend, not in one sweep, but in terraces, to the level of the river, 
which runs winding between them. Above, the jungle is occa- 
sionally intermixed with cultivation ; but below it is uninter- 
rupted, becoming thicker the nearer it approaches the river. 
Beasts of prey are said to infest the country in numbers, but I 
saw nothing like the trace of one. The inhabitants of the eastern 
bank are Mietta Gallas, nominally subject to the ruler of Gojam, 
whose hold on them would, however, appear to be not very strong. 

2§th. — To induce me to stop last night I was given to under- 
stand that it was the shum's own house ; but this morning I learnt 
that he lived a little way farther on, and that we were to go on 
there this morning, and remain there for the day. After leaving, 
we soon passed a small torrent called Aratie, which divides the 
Christian from the Galla population of Shebal; and after not 
more than an hour and a half's ride, reached our resting-place in 
another small village, of which I could obtain no other name than 
Shebal. When I inquired for a distinguishing rank between all 
the various places, they gave me the name of the head man. My 
present host's name is Batara. 

27th. — At this place I found I was not yet clear of the thieves 
by whom I had been surrounded during the last few days. Three 
luggage-horses were stolen during the night, but the thief was 
followed, and the horses brought back ; and as my things were all 
secured in bags (which, however, were attempted to be opened), 
they contented themselves with stealing my servant's girdles, 
knives, &c. It was with heartfelt satisfaction that I at length got 
clear of this villainous neighbourhood. The road, on leaving, 
kept slightly ascending in a north-westerly direction, the country 
becoming free from jungle, but showing few signs of cultivation. 
In about two hours we reached the church of St. Abbo, and the 
plain country of Gojam. The district of Shebal still continued, 
however, for another hour, when, on passing the head of a ravine, 
we entered the district of Agam, and subsequently those of 
Kacham and Anselal, passing through the villages of these names 
respectively. Thus far the country was an extensive grassy plain, 
occasionally slightly undulating, without trees, and with scarcely 
any cultivation or inhabitants. I was told that it was formerly a 
mere waste, and that it is only very recently that it has been in- 
habited, even scantily as it is. After passing Anselal, the country 
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becomes more irregular and woody, and continues so till near the 
large town of Bichana. This town, which is pleasantly situated 
on a low eminence, appears to have been formerly of much more 
consequence, it being surrounded with 'strong stone walls, and 
most of the houses having walls of the same material ; but all is 
now fallen into great decay, the walls being broken down, and the 
present houses being merely hovels of wattles covered with mud. 
In its time of greatness, it was the capital of Ras Hailu (Dejas- 
mach Goshu's maternal grandfather), whose residence, a little way 
out of the town, was pointed out to me. 

29th. — After remaining Sunday at the house of the governor of 
Bichana, Aito Lalakal, I left this morning for Dima, the present 
residence of the Dejasmach Goshu. On this part of the road 
I had no escort, and not even a guide, the governor considering 
it unnecessary to furnish me with one ; and I was obliged to 
hire a man to show me the way, and to help to take care of my 
baggage. This country T find already very different from Shwa. 
There one cannot move without the Negus's knowledge and per- 
mission ; having obtained which latter, one has also every assistance 
rendered. Here every one appears at liberty to go where he 
pleases, and no permission being required of the authorities, no 
facilities are afforded by them. The country for the first hour is 
irregular and barren, after which it gets more level, but still has 
but little cultivation. On the road I was met by crowds of people 
flocking from Dima and the neighbourhood to the market of 
Bichana, which is held weekly on this day. At the end of about 
another hour, a large torrent named Wati, now nearly dry, is 
reached, and after a similar lapse of time the river Gad is crossed 
just above the point where it falls several hundred feet perpen- 
dicularly and without the least break into a ravine which continues 
to the Aba'i. At the present season the small thread of water 
which passes over the precipice is lost in spray during its descent ; 
but during the rains the fall must present a most magnificent 
spectacle. The road, which has hitherto been to the W. of N., 
now turns eastward, and in about an hour and a half the town of 
Dima is reached, commonly known by the name of Dima Gurgis, 
from the large monastery and church, dedicated to St. George, 
which it contains. 

Dima is a large town, apparently of recent construction, divided 
into quarters, which are surrounded by stone walls ; many of the 
houses are also constructed of the same material. The church of 
St. George is the largest edifice of the kind which I have seen in 
Abyssinia, and internally the walls are adorned with paintings, 
much in the style of those of the middle ages in Europe. It 
formerly belonged to Gualu, the cousin of Dejasmach Goshu, who, 
until a short time before his death, was Dejasmach of Gojam. 
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He was, however, deprived of his dignity by Kasali, who nomi- 
nated Biru, the son of Dejasmach Goshu, as his successor. Most 
of his possessions appear, however, to have been permitted to 
remain in his hands, and, on his death, he left Dima to one of his 
sons, Adal, a boy of about eleven years of age, who now resides 
here. 

But shortly before my arrival in this country great political 
changes had taken place. Biru, who had obtained this govern- 
ment through the influence of his father Goshu, the Dejasmach 
of Damot, under whom he held it, had risen against his father, 
deprived him of all his possessions, and forced him to take refuge 
at Dima, where I found him on my arrival, holding a small court 
and retaining but a small portion of his former dignity. But he 
had applied to Ras AH for assistance against his son, and that 
ruler had set out on his march to Damot, by the way of Dembea, 
with a large army for the purpose of subjecting Biru, and re- 
storing Goshu to his former power. According to intelligence 
recently received, Ras Ali has already approached the frontiers of 
Damot, and Biru has fled before him. The former is expected 
shortly to arrive here, when Dejasmach Goshu will accompany him 
to resume possession of his former territories. 

These occurrences have, of course, put a temporary stop to any 
farther progress, but I have been promised by the Dejasmach 
that I shall accompany him to his capital Gudera, which is close 
to the sources of the Aba'i, and that, when arrived there, I shall 
have every facility afforded me of visiting the markets of Burie and 
Baso, which are the grand marts for the slaves, &c. brought from 
the interior, and where I hope to obtain much valuable informa- 
tion. 

I am not able to send you a map of my route by the present 
opportunity, but I shall get it ready to send when the messenger 
who takes this letter to Shwa returns, which I expect will be in the 
course of a month or so. I send you, however, inclosed a note of 
the observations I have made during the journey for determining 
the latitude, as also the elevations of the several stations, and like- 
wise a list of the forty-eight geological specimens collected on the 
road, which accompany the present letter, and which will be 
sufficient to furnish a general idea of the country I have tra- 
versed. 

Before closing this letter I may mention that Mr. Blondin, the 
Belgian consul in Egypt, has lately been on a visit to this country 
accompanied by a numerous suite. He left Dima on his return 
by the way of Senaar only three weeks before my arrival. 



